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JOHN FLAXMAN AND HIS WORKS. 
III. . 





Se dike The statue seemed to breathe, 
And soften into flesh; beneath the touch 
Of forming art, imagination-flushed.—THomson. 





SEVERAL statues, designed to commemorate the distin- 
guished persons of his time, now came from the hand 
of Flaxman. That of Sir Joshua Reynolds is one of 
his first and best. The painter is made to hold his 
Discourses on Art in his right hand, while the tips of 
the fingers of his left reach the top of a pedestal, or 
altar, on the side of which is a portrait of the saint he 
professed to worship—Michael Angelo. There is in 
this work much tranquil dignity of look. A colossal figure 
of Sir John Moore was next made in bronze for the city 
of Glasgow; and the statue of Pitt was set up in the 
Town Hall of the same place. It is curiously observed 
respecting this last performance, that “both man and 
dress are too real and literal to excite that loftiness of 
feeling which is, or ought to be, the grand aim of noble 
works of art.” “Why so?” the reader may probably 
ask. Let his hitsiprasihee speak in extenuation of the 
sculptor’s failings: “Here is a specimen of the school of 
tailor-sculpture: the capes, cuffs, seams, buttons, and 
button-holes, are all in the way of dignity: indeed it is 
a difficult matter to treat them tastefully.” So true it 
is that, in the nineteenth century,—at two thousand 
years’ distance of time,—the feeling is still abroad, that 
a British member of parliament, in order to inspire 
respect, should be decorated with the Roman toga! 

But the works which were grateful to Flaxman were 
those which embodied poetical passages in the Bible, and 
with such he was ever ready to commemorate the dead. 
Such scriptural comments in marble were readily ad- 
mitted in churches, and in this way statues and groups 
from his hand were spread abroad in India, Italy, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the West Indies. He made a statue 
of the Rajah of Tanjore, and a monument to the mis- 
sionary Schwartz, both of which are now in the East, 
and have been noticed in the journals of Bishop Heber. 

In the yeat 1810 the Royal Acailemy, after some con- 
sideration, created a professorship of sculpture, and 
bestowed it upon Flaxman. He proceeded to fulfil 
the duty of his office with enthusiasm and knowledge; 
and to his first lecture, delivered in 1811, flocked acade- 
micians, students, and connoisseurs. His works and 
his reputation Lo oy respectful attention. His lectures 
were ten in number, and with these lectures both the 
sculptor and the painter should be familiar: the subjects 
are—l, English Sculpture; 2, the Egyptian; 3, the 
Grecian; 4, Science; 5, Beauty; 6, Composition; 7, 
Style; 8, Drapery; 9, Ancient Art; 10, Modern Art. 

Some of his illustrations of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
belonging to this time, are said to equal that religious 
romance in simplicity; and to far surpass it in loftiness. 
The like may be said of his designs for Sotheby’s trans- 
lation of Oberon. Biit the atithor who most delighted 
the faney of Flaxman was Hesiod, of whom there are 
thirty-six illustrations; and these for simplicity, loveli- 
ness, and grace, fairly rival any of his other works. 
They embody the story of Pandora, and show the effects 
of her descent to the earth. One of these the artist 
thought so well of that he modélled it in relief,—Mer- 
cury conducting Pandora from heaven to earth, and 
skimming with his charge through the air like a bird. 

In the year 1820 Mrs. Flaxman died, after having 
lived with her husband thirty-eight years : the biographers 
make no mention of a family; so that we conclude that 
no sculptor in the second generation aspires to the 
glories of his sire. 

He was now sixty-six years old, and was surrounded 
with the‘applause of the world. His two chief works 


at this period were the Archangel Michael vanquishing 
Satan, and the Shield of Achilles. 


The latter was exe- 
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ctited by comnussion from Rundell and Bridge, the emi- 
nent Silversmiths; and, as ait is considered to be one of 
the artist’s most successful works, we shall do well in 
dwelling a little upon the description of it. 

The detail of the various designs worked upon the 
exterior surface of the shield of Achilles is found in the 
eighteenth book of Homer's Iliad. This work of: Homer 
is so named because it relates to Zlion, or Troy. The 
poet lived about eight hundred years B.c., and the destruc- 
tion of Troy took place nearly two hundred years before 
Homer’s time. The occasion, in the poem, for the de- 
scription of the shield, is when Vulcan, by desire of The- 
tis, the mother of Achilles, makes the hero a new shield, 
together with a new set of arms; as Achilles, having 
lent Patroclus, his friend, his own armour, had lost it all, 
in consequence of Patroclus being slain, and then stripped 
by Hector. 

The description of the poet, which we shall presently 
epitomise, is interesting, as affording a picture of ancient 
life and manners, and a charming view of nature in the 
early stages of society. It shows, moreover, that the 
art of design, and of working in metals, had attained a 
very high degree of perfection among the Greeks, at a 
period of which we have no positively authentic records. 

It was the intention of the poet, as Pope justly 
observes, “to draw the picture of the whole world in the 
compass of this shield: We see first the universe in 
general: the heayens are spread; the stars are hung up; 
the earth is stretched forth; the seas are poured round. 
We next see thé world in a nearer and more particular 
view; the cities delightful in peace or formidable in war; 
the labours of the country, and the fruit of those labours 
in the harvests and the vintages; the pastoral life in its 
pleasures and its dangers: in a word, all the occupations, 
all the ambitions, and all the diversions of mankind.” 

The shape of this celebrated shield was circular, and 
most probably four feet in diameter. Flaxman has, 
however, reduced the diameter to three feet. Round 
the border he first wrought the sea, in -breadth about 
three fingers, wave following wave in quiet undulation. 
On the central boss he has represented Apollo, or the 
Sun, in his chariot: the horses seem starting forward, 
and the god bursting out in beauty, to give light to the 
universe around him. The circle of which Apollo is 
the centre is in diameter little more than a foot. On 
the twelve scenes which fill the space between the ocean- 
border and the general representation of the universe he 
shed all his learning and skill. These scenes we will 
now briefly describe. 

After the delineation of the heavens with the sun and 
full moon, the signs of the Zodiac, and other principal 
constellations of the northern sky, we have a representa- 
tion of two beautiful cities, one in a state of peace, and 
the other in a state of war. In the city at peace we 
have three distinct scenes, and we have the like in the 
city at war. 

The first scene in the peaceful city represents a mar- 
riage festivity,—the second a trial for murder, and the 
fixing of the homicidal fine,—and the third a debate in 
the senate. 

The first scene in the warlike city exhibits the forma- 
tion of an ambush on the part of the besiegers, and a 
sally on the part of the besieged: the second shows 
shepherds with their cattle falling into an ambuscade,— 
and the third presents the battle. 

As the earliest occupations of mankind consisted in 
agriculture, and the tending of cattle, we are next pre- 
sented with a set of views of agricultural and pastoral 
life among the ancients. The first of the three agricul- 
tural scenes exhibits the tillage of the ground,—the 
second the harvest,—and the third the vintage. The 
first of the pastoral scenes presents us with a view of a 
herd of oxen attacked by lions, in spite of the keepers 
and their dogs; the second scene is that of sheep with 
the shepherds, together with the folds and huts,—and 
the last a dance, or rustic merriment. 
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In Flaxman’s design the figures are generally about 
six inches high, and vary in relief from the smallest 
visible swell to half an inch. There is a convexity of 
six inches from the plane, and the whole contains upwards 
of a hundred human figures. Of this superb work our 
artist was justly proud. He received 620/. for the draw- 
ings and model. The first cast, in silver gilt, price 2000 
guineas, was placed by King George the Fourth on his 
own side-board: a second was presented by him to his 
brother, the Duke of York; a third was made for Lord 
Lonsdale; and a fourth for the Duke of Northumberland. 
Two casts in bronze were made by the proprietors for 
themselves, and three were prepared in plaster,—one for 
the Royal Academy, another for Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and a third for Flaxman himself. 

It is considered that some of the noblest of Flaxman’s 
works belong to his latter days ; for example, his Psyche, 
his Pastoral Apollo, the statues of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, and the group of the Archangel Michael and 
Satan. The Psyche and the Pastoral Apollo have a 
certain austere composure about them. The Michael 
Angelo and the Raphael are described as “poetic, yet 
real; heroic, yet familiar; and their costume, though 
not antique, is at once historic and picturesque.” The 
group of Michael and Satan is spoken of as “a work of 
the highest merit—the conception is epic—the grouping 
grand, and the action godlike. The good angel is tri- 
umphantly trampling the evil one under his feet; and 
from the subdued agony of the latter, we may see that 
he has felt the heavenly spear.” In this group there is 
a divine composure: “all is elevated—there is nothing 
Jow—there is much to excite awe, and nothing to disgust.” 

In the year 1825 Allan Cunningham and Flaxman 
became personally acquainted. The sculptor was making 
a statue of Burns, whose poetry he was yery fond of; 
and his prospective biographer, being invited to see it, 
while in progress, visited the artist in his studio. 

In the ‘succeeding year, during which he was occasion- 
ally ailing, a very singular circumstance occurred to him. 
On Saturday, the second of December, he rose about nine 
o'clock in the morning, and found a stranger waiting to 
see him. “Sir,” said the visitant, presenting a book as 
he spoke, “this work was sent to me by the author, an 
Italian artist, to present to you, and at the same time to 
apologize for its extraordinary dedication. In truth, Sir, 
it was so generally believed throughout Italy that you 
were dead, that my friend determined to show the world 
how much he esteemed your genius, and having this book 
ready for publication, he has inscribed it ‘Al Ombra di 
Flaxman.’ (To the shade of Flaxman.) No sooner 
was the book published than the story of your death was 
contradicted, and the author, affected by his mistake, 
which nevertheless he rejoices at, begs you will receive 
his work and his apology.” 

On this day our artist felt well and cheerful. On the 
next day he went to church, took cold, refused medicine, 
but went to bed. On Monday he said that he felt him- 
self well enough to receive his friends to dinner whom 
he had invited. They came, but were touched with the 
change in his looks, though they left him without feeling 
the apprehension of seeing him no more. An inflam- 
mation of the lungs was the result of the cold which 
affected him on Sunday, and the disorder spread with 
fatal rapidity. He found himself unable to breathe when 
lying in bed, and in spite of all that could be done for 
him, he died on Thursday morning, December 7, 

1826. His body was accompanied to the churchyard of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, by the president and council of 
the Royal Academy, on the fifteenth of the same month. 
The following is inscribed on his tomb :—* John Flax- 
man, R.A.P.S.*, whose mortal life was a constant pre- 
paration for a blessed immortality: his angelic spirit 
returned to the Divine Giver on the 7th December, 
1826, in the seventy-second year of his age.” 


* Professor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy, 
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We will now conclude our notice of the life of Flax- 
man, by briefly summing up his artistic character in the 
words of his excellent biographer:-—- 


OF his works there are four kinds,—the religious, the 

oetic, the classic, and the historical. In each of these he 
1as left specimens which give him high rank among the 
sons of genius, but in all of them he has not attained the 
same degree of excellence: in the historical he was embar- 
rassed with the unpoetic costume of these days of buttons 
and capes: in the classic he was compelled to obey the 
antique ; but in the = and the religious he has been sur- 
passed in purity and simplicity by no modern sculptor, 


ON CHESS. 
IX. Cuess Writers AND Prayers. ( Continued.) 





Pehold four Archers*, eager to advance, 
Send the light reed, and rush with sidelong glance; 
ro’ angles ever they assault their foes, 
True tothe colour which at first they chose. 
Sm Wiuram Jongs 





Our last account of Chess players and writers brought 
us to about the middle of the sixteenth century,—a 
period when many excellent players of the game and 
several chess authors flourished. Among the former 
was no less a personage than John Frederick, elector of 
Saxony, who in 1547 was taken prisoner by the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, and condemned to suffer death by 
being beheaded. Dr. Robertson, the historian of Charles 
the Fifth, says:— 

This decree was intimated to the elector while amusing 
himself in playing at chess with Ernest of Brunswick, his 
fellow prisoner. He paused for amoment, though without 
discovering any symptom either of surprise or terror; and 
after taking notice of the irregularity as well as injustice of 
the emperor’s proceedings,—* It is easy,” continued he, “to 
comprehend his scheme. I must die because Wittemberg 
will not surrender; and I shall lay down my life with plea- 
sure, if, by that sacrifice, I can preserve the dignity of m 
house, and transmit to my posterity the inheritance which 
belongs to them. Would to God that this sentence may 
not affect my wife and children more than it intimidates 
me, and that they, for the sake of adding a few days to a 
life already too long, may not renounce honours and territo- 
ries, which they were born to possess.” He then turned to 
his antagonist, whom he challenged to continue the game. 
He played with his usual attention and ingenuity, and 
having beat Ernest, expressed all the satisfaction which is 
commonly felt on gaining such victories. After this he 
withdrew to his own apartment, that he might employ the 
rest of his time in such religious exercises as were proper in 
his situation. 

He was not, however, put to death, for in 1552, 
“before Charles left Inspruck, he withdrew the guards 
placed on the degraded elector, whom, during five years, 
he had carried about with him asa prisoner, and set him 
entirely at liberty.” 

Paolo Boi, a Sicilian, of the city of Syracuse, is one 
of the most distinguished chess-players of this time. 
The best account of him is contained in Carrera’s 
elaborate Zveatise on Chess, (of which we shall presently 
speak,) and it is from Mr. Lewis's translation of that 
rare work that we gather the substance of the following 
narrative. Paolo Boi was born of a rich and good 
family, and when a boy displayed great quickness of 
apprehension, so that he made considerable progress in 
literature at an early age. It was soon discovered that 
he had a wonderful talent for the game of chess, so thai 
he could easily beat all the players of his native city 
At this time the fame of the Spanish players, and the 
honours and rewards bestowed on them by Philip the 
Second, who was exceedingly fond of the game, excited 
the emulation*of the youth, and he resolved to go to 


* The bishop was formerly called the archer. See Anie, p, 79, 
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Spain, but first travelled through Italy, trying his skill 
with the best players that country could afford. Amongst 
others he played with “Il Puttino,” and had the honour 
of being considered his equal, so that the two were 
spoken of as the light and glory of the game of chess. 
Paolo became the favourite of many of the Italian 
princes, particularly of the Duke of Urbino, several of 
the cardinals, and even of Pope Pius the Fifth, who 
would have given him a considerable benefice if he 
would have become a priest, but this he declined. Paolo 
was nevertheless a rigid observer of the forms, and par- 
took largely of the superstitions of the Romish church, 
as appears from the following circumstance. When at 
Venice he played with a person whose name is not 
recorded, and lost every game. Upon reflection, and 
after ‘having examined the games with great care, he 
found that he ought to have won; and not being able to 
account for his want of success, he began to suspect his 
adversary of using some secret art, whereby he was pre- 
vented from seeing the moves. To counteract these 
evil arts, he therefore resolved to play again with his 
antagonist, and to arm himself for the encounter with 
a rosary, rich in the valuable relics of great saints, and 
also by previously receiving the sacrament. Having 
done this he conquered his adversary, who, after his 
defeat, is said to have exclaimed, “Thine is more potent 
than mine.” 

At length Paolo arrived in Spain, where he played in 
the presence of Philip the Second, who gave him the 
revenue of certain offices in the city of Syracuse, of 
the value of five hundred scudi a year. Boi was a 
bold and daring character, and was very desirous of 
being employed in the service of the brother of the 
king, Don Giovanni d’Austria, on which account the 
king wrote a letter of recommendation in favour of Boi, 
from which we learn that Paolo had before served the 
king, though it is not stated on what occasion, The 
next notice we have of Boi’s chess achievements is, that 
he played with some of the principal persons of the 
kingdom of Portugal, and won eight thousand scudi in 
one day. He also played with Sebastian, king of Portu- 
gal, who not only took delight in the game, but played 
it himself, and was reputed a good player. They often 
played three or four hours a day, and it is mentioned as 
an especial mark of the king’s condescension, that once 
when the king was standing playing, and the Syracusan, 
(as was his duty,) with one knee on a cushion, having 
played a long time, and being desirous of resting, the 
king assisted with his arm to raise him, that he might 
kneel on the other knee. 

Thus honoured by kings, Paolo Boi was highly es- 
teented by many noblemen of Sicily, Rome, Naples, and 
other places, and highly rewarded by them. He also 
went to Hungary, where he played with the Turks, 
who are particularly fond of the game, playing by me- 
mory when riding on horseback. Boi was in foreign 
countries during twenty years, so that in his own coun- 
try he was supposed to be dead, for he unwillingly gave 
any account of himself. When he returned to Sicily 
he had no fixed place of residence, for he was often 
going from one city to another, either for his own plea- 
sure, or to please some prince. On one of these occa- 
sions he met with his death, for when in Syracuse he was 
invited to Naples by the Princess of Stigliano, who, as 
well as her father, highly esteemed him. Three hundred 
scudi of gold were sent to him, to defray his travelling 
expenses; but shortly after his arrival in that city he 
was seized with a complaint in his stomach, brought on 
by the exertion of hunting, and died in the year 1598, 
having attained his seventieth year. His body was in- 
terred in the church of St. Francesco di Paolo, his 
obsequies being sumptuously celebrated in the presence 
of Prince Stigliano, and other Neapolitan cavaliers. This 
is Carrera’s account of his death, but Salvio says he was 
poisoned by his servant for the sake of the wealth he 
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had acquired. The description of Boi’s person and cha- 
racter are thus given by Carrera:— 
I knew him in my youth, when I was at the city of Pa- 


“lermo, in the year 1597: his hair was quite white, his form 


robust, his mind firm. He dressed very fashionably, like a 
young man, and was very capricious; nevertheless he had 
many good qualities: he was exemplary in his conduct, 
—was extremely liberal and munificent—very charitable, 
—he attended mass every day, always giving alms to the 
priest that officiated, whoever he might be,—he confessed 
and took the sacrament frequently, and was very partial to 
religious persons. He never would allow any portrait to 
be taken of him, and the drawings of him that are now 
seen were made without his knowledge. He never would 
be persuaded, even in his old age, to fix his residence in his 
own country or elsewhere. In stature he was rather tall, 
well-proportioned, handsome, lively ; eloquent in conversa- 
tion, and gay and affable with every one. He left some 
writings on the game of chess, which I have not seen. I 
have thought it proper to give a full account of such a man, 
that his name may be known to posterity. 

It does not appear that the writings here spoken of 
were ever printed. 

Catherine de Medicis is spoken of as being a chess- 
player, and Paolo Boi much wished for an opportunity 
of playing with her, but was disappointed. Queen Eliza- 
beth also seems to have known something of the game, 
and on a particular occasion, when Sir Charles Blount, 
(afterwards Lord Mountjoy,) had distinguished himself 
at a tilting-match, she sent him as a present a chess-queen 
of gold, at the same time highly enamelled. Her successor, 
James the First, may be likewise ranked among the royal 
chess-players, though he warns his son against the game, 
“because it is over-wise.” This counsel does not seem to 
have been acted on, for we find a magnificent bag and 
elegant set of chess-men, which belonged to Charles the 
First, spoken of by Barrington as having been exhibited 
to the Society of Antiquaries. 

During the sixteenth century many passages in con- 
temporary writers seem to show that chess was practised 
more or less in England. A kind of comedy, by Mid- 
dleton, on the game of chess was frequently acted at the 
Globe theatre on Bankside. It was a sort of religious 
controversy, the game being played by a member of the 
Church of England and another of the Church of Rome, 
and the former, in the end, gaining the victory. ‘The 
play was considered too political, and the author was 
committed to prison, from which, however, he obtained 
his release by the following petition to the king :— 

A harmless game, coyned only for delight, 

?Twas played betwixt the black house and the white ; 
The white house won—yet still the black doth brag, 
They had the power to put me in the bag. 

Use but your royal hand ; ’twill set me free,— 

’Tis but removing of a man——that’s me. 

This century was likewise distinguished by the pro- 
duction of a Latin poem on chess. Marcus Hieronymus 
Vida, of Cremona, bishop of Alba, wrote a poem in 
praise of chess, called Scacchia Ludus, (the game of 
chess.) Of this work an extraordinary number of edi- 
tions have been printed in various languages. Mr. 
Walker enumerates no fewer than twenty-four new 
editions or reprints of this work in Latin, eleven in 
Italian, five in French, and several in English. 

The year preceding Boi’s death (1597) Horatio Gia- 
nutio published his 77eatise on Chess, at Turin. This 
book is extremely rare, and does not appear to have been 
remarkable for merit. Dr. Alessandro Salvio’s work, 
which was published in 1604, is far superior. Salvio 
was considered the most ingenious master of his time, 
and his openings of games are said to evince the fertility 
of his genius and his promptness at resource. “ Unfor- 
tunately,” says Sarratt, “most of his openings are of 
little use in countries where the king is limited in his 
castling. Salvio, when he had the move, commonly 
castled in a manner which is not allowed in this kingdom, 
that is to say, he moved his king to his rook’s square, 
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. and his rook to his king’s square.” Salvio’s book, J2 


Puttino, contains a historical account of the game of 
chess, and of players, with upwards of sixty games. 

Don Pietro Carrera, of Militello, in Sicily, was the 
next chess writer of importance. His work appeared in 
1617, a quarto, of six hundred pages, containing an ac- 
count of chess and chess-players, a description of the 
pieces, and a number of games. Among his rules or 
cautions for playing, the following are distinguished both 
by oddness and sagacity :— 


He who plays must not have his mind occupied else- 
where, perhaps‘ in things of importance, because, without 
doubt, he will then be the loser. 

Whoever is to play an important game must avoid filling 
his belly with superfluous food, because fulness is contrary 
to speculation, and offuscates the sight, so that it is neces- 
sary he should observe ‘strict sobriety. Those people are 
seer aNager who, previous to playing, clear their head by 
medicines which have the virtue of rendering the spirits 
pure and subtile, by which means they may enter into the 
consideration and acuteness of ‘the moves, with the greater 
intension. 


Carrera invented two new pieces, to be added to the 
eight original chess-men. That which he calls Campione 
was placed between the king’s knight and castle: its 
move is both that of the castle and of the knight. The 
other, named centaur, between the queen’s knight and 
castle has the move of the bishop and knight united. 
Each of these pieces has its pawn, and, of course, the 
board must contain two more squares on each side, 
which will augment their number to eighty. This inven- 
tion appears to have died with the inventor. Carrera 
was the author of works on divers other subjects, and is 
said to have been more versed in Sicilian antiquities than 
in chess. We may here quote a portion of his recom- 
mendatory chapter on chess; he says :— 


I do not deny that the time which is spent in playing, 
might be better spent in holy and praiseworthy works, but 
human weakness does not permit us to find ease in the 
constant practice of virtue ; so we are easily inclined to 

leasures, to vanities, and to vices; and in order not to be 
ed into them and offend the Creator, we choose to apply 
ourselves to exercises of the body and mind. "Whence, that 
youth who employs himself at chess, though he may have 
— all day, will have gained thus much, that he 
as not played at dice, and that he has eschewed idleness, 
which abounds in sins. As to remaining with the eyes 
fixed on the chess-board, it not only does not cause fatigue, 
but, on the contrary, great delight, and those who imagine 
it tires the intellect, are greatly mistaken, the solace and 
food of our mind being speculation; for the truth of 
which I appeal to those, who, being passionately fond of 
study, remain for many hours without lifting their eyes off 
their books. 








CHESS BISHOP, AS DESIGNED BY FLAXMAN, 





LILY OF THE VALLEY, Convallaria Mayjalis. 


Sweet flower o'the valley, wi’ blossoms of snow, 
And green leaves that turn the cauld blast frae their stems; 
Bright emblem of innocence, thy beauties I lo'e, 
Aboon the king's coronet circled wi’ gems. 
There's nae tinsel ahint thee, to make thee mair bright, 
Sweet lily! thy loveliness a’ is thine ain, 
And thy bonny bells, dangling sae pure and sae light, 
Proclaim thee the fairest o’ Flora’s bright train.—J. L. S. 


Tue flowery month of May produces no plant of more 
exquisite fragrance, or more delicate form, than the 
Lily of the Valley. 

In floral language it is made to represent a return of 
happiness, because it announces by its elegance and its 
odour the happy season of the year. 

The graceful manner in which these perfumed bells 
are suspended on the stem, and the agreeable contrast 
which their broad leaves of bright green afford to the 
snowy corollas, could not escape the notice of our poets. 
Bernard Barton thus speaks of this flower:— 

And sweetest to the view, 
The lily of the vale, whose virgin flower 
Trembles at every breeze beneath its leafy bower. 
Mr. Leigh Hunt calls them: 
The nice leaved lesser lilies, 
Shading, like detected light, 
Their little green-tipt lamps of white. 


Keats says :— 


No flower amid the garden fairer grows 
Than the sweet lily of the lowly vale. 


Hurdis moralizes on this flower that flourishes so well 

in the shade, where gayer plants would not exist:— 

To the curious eye 

A little monitor presents her page 
Of choice instruction’; with her snowy bells, 
The lily of the vale. She nor affects 
The public walk, nor gaze of mid-day sun: 
She to no state or dignity aspires, 
But silent and alone puts on her suit, 
And sheds her lasting perfume, but for which | 
We had not known there was a thing so sweet 
Hid in the gloomy shade. So when the blast 
Her sister tribes confounds, and to the earth 
Stoops their high heads, that vainly were exposed, 
She feels it not, but flourishes anew, 
Still sheltered and secure. And as the storm, 
That makes the high elm couch, and rends the oak, 
The humble lily spares,—a thousand blows 
That shake the lofty monarch on his throne, 
‘We lesser folks feel not. Keen are the pains 
Advancement often brings. To be secure, 
Be humble ; to be happy, be content. 

When poets thus sweetly endeavour to reconcile us to 
humble stations, their works may be compared to lilies 
of the valley, which give pleasure to all that behold 
them, and can never be found offensive by any rank or 
station of men. Prior, after looking at this flower, 
wrote :— 

Why does one climate and one soil endue 
The blushing poppy with a crimson hue, 
Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue. 

These are reflections which flowers bring to our con- 
templation, and which must always end in our admiration 
of the infinite wisdom of the Creator, who formed man 
with mind, and the lily with fragrance. 

This elegantly modest plant formerly grew in our 
woods and valleys in great abundance, but the increase 
in the number of our gardens, and the high state of cul- 
tivation of the country in general, have rendered the 
plant rare in its natural state; yet it is cherished in the 
garden by all the admirers of good flowers. Gerard 
tells us as late as 1597, that it then grew abundantly on 
Hampstead Heath, also on “ Bushie heath,” now Bushy 
Park, likewise near Lee in Essex, and it has been found 
in most counties of England, and is indigenous to most 
parts of Europe from Italy to Lapland: 1: grows abun- 
dantly in the woods of France and Germany. 
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The name of lily has been very improperly given to 
this species of Convallaria, as it has not the least 
affinity with the lily either in its root, fruit, or flower. 
We presume that it was called a lily from the purity of 
its white corolla, for even at the present time, notwith- 
standing we have orange and scarlet lilies, we attach an 
idea of delicacy to the very name of lily. As it grows 
spontaneously in shady valleys, it is natural to call it the 
lily of the valley. The name of Convallaria is derived 
from convallis, a valley. It was called May lily from 
the month in which it flowered. 

The proper situation for this plant in the garden is 
the most rural and rustic part, where it is partially 
shaded by shrubs and trees; and it flowers even better 
in a north aspect than when fully exposed to the noon- 
day sun. It will grow in almost any earth, but it pro- 
duces most flowers in a loose sandy soil that is rather 
poor than othcrwise; for when planted in a rich garden 
mould, the roots spread and multiply rapidly, but the 
plants give but few flowers, and like most other creeping 
rooted plants, it seldom produces seed when it can pro- 
pagate itself so readily by the nature of its roots. 

The lily of the valley is a desirable creeper for the 
shady banks of lakes and ornamental streams, and we 
love to meet its grateful fragrance beneath the pendulous 
branches of the Babylonian willow, although 

Nymphs and shepherds dance no more 
By sandy Ladon’s lilied banks Mitton. 

The autumn is the proper season for placing these 
perennial fibrous roots in the ground, when they should 
be covered with about two inches of earth, and not be 
disturbed oftener than every third or fourth year, as they 
seldom flower strong or plentifully after being removed. 
The plants should be kept free from weeds, and the roots 
thinned once in three or four years, according to the 
nature of the soil, and the increase of the plants. 

The lily of the valley is one of the flowers that bears 
forcing in pots, and as but few plants are more agree- 
able for the house in the months of March and April, 
this mode of flowering the Convallaria Majalis should 
never be omitted by the florist who has the opportunity 
of doing it; and we strongly recommend the potting of 
their plants abundantly for the town, which at any 
reasonable price will never return unsold from the 
market, for it is a flower worthy of Paradise, and 

Whoever a true epicure would be 
May thee find cheap and virtuous luxury.—CowLeEY. 

These plants.are so numerous jn the woods of Eile- 
riede, in the neigbourhood of Hanover, that the ground 
in many places is completely covered with them, and the 
air scented for a considerable distance by their agreeable 
verfume. These woods are regularly visited on Whit- 
Monday by numerous parties from Hanover, who go to 
gather these May-flowers, and the forest on that day is 
a scene of festivity and mirth. Cottages are erected for 
the sale of coffee and other refreshments, and neither the 
pleasures of tobacco, nor the twirling waltz, are omitted 
on that occasion. The roads leading to the forest are 
thronged throughout the day by persons of all ages, and 
few are the houses in the city of Hanover that are not fur- 
nished with the Whitsuntide bouquet of lilies of the valley. 

And ye whose lowlier pride 
In sweet seclusion seems to shrink from view ; 
You of the valley named, no longer hide 
Your blossoms meet to twine the brow of purest bride. 
Barton. 

The English gardens now possess several varieties of 
the lily of the valley, amongst which is the white with 
double flowers, the single and double red, and a variety 
with larger corollas that are variegated with purple. 
This latter kind is greatly esteemed in Paris, from whence 
it was first brought to this country; but as it does not in- 
crease so fast as the other varieties, it still remains more 
rare than we could wish to find it in the country in general. 


(Abridged from Patties’ Flora Historica.) 
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FRESH-WATER FISH. 
II. Tue Sarmon,  (concluded.) 


SeveraAL of our English rivers were formerly cele- 
brated for the excellent flavour of the salmon found in 
them, though in point of the number of the fish, they 
were probably always inferior to the rivers of Scotland. 
Sir Walter Scott regarded the possession of immense 
quantities of this rich and valuable fish as an advantage 
which nature has allotted to Scotland, as some compen- 
sation for the great inferiority of soil and climate to the 
sister kingdom: since where the earth is most sterile, 
the sea is often remarked to be most fruitful. Taken 
altogether, the British isles are held superior, with 
respect to their salmon fisheries, to any other land, 
though, as the progress of invention and manufacture 
advances, many of our streams are rendered obnoxious 
to the fish, and are almost deserted by them. 

The accomplished author of Salmonia, or Days of 
Flyfishing, had an opportunity of observing the state 
of most of the salmon rivers of the north of Europe. 
He fished in several of the Norwegian rivers, and found 
salmon in all of them; but those he took were small, and 
never exceeded a pound in weight. This was in the 
month of July; in August he visited Sweden, and fished 
in the magnificent Gotha, below the grand fall Trolhetta, 
which to see, he declares, is worth a voyage from Eng- 
land; but he never raised any fish there worth taking. 
Another river, called the Falkenstein, abounded with 
salmon of good size. He supposes the saw-mills of 
Norway to be the cause of the indifferent supply of sal- 
mon in that country, for the quantity of saw-dust which 
floats in the water must be destructive to the fish, by 
sometimes choking their gills and interfering with their 
respiration. In Germany, he never fished for salmon, 
for the Elbe and the Weser were too foul for fly-fishing, 
and in the Rhine, in Switzerland, and its tributary 
streams, he never saw a salmon rise. Among English 
rivers, he commends the Derwent, flowing from the 
beautiful lake of Keswick, the Hadder, at Whitwell. and 
the beautiful but scantily stocked river Avon. Small 
salmon are to be met with likewise in most of the con- 
siderable Welsh, Devonshire, and Cornish streams, and 
occasionally in the rivers of Northumberland. The 
Thames was formerly much praised for its salmon; and 
Walton tells us that, in his time, it was famous above 
all the other rivers of England, for the fine flavour of 
the salmon caught in it. At present, the taking of a 
salmon in the Thames is comparatively rare. 

The most considerable salmon rivers, as we have al- 
ready intimated, are in Scotland: the Tweed, the Tay, 
the ns the Dee, and most of the streams along the 
coast, afford a good supply. The Irish rivers also are 
celebrated, especially the Erne, at Ballyshannon, the 
Moy, the Bann, the Blackwater, and the Shannon. 

Notwitstanding large exportations of fish from Scot- 
land, the supply was formerly so very abundant in that 
country, that a large well fed salmon, perhaps about 
twelve pounds, could be procured for sixpence; and do- 
mestics going to hire cosciaiees, made an agreement 
with their masters, that they should not be fed on salmon 
more than three times a week. Forty or fifty years ago, 
the art of packing salmon in ice for the London markets 
was brought to perfection, and since that period the value 
of the fisheries has risen incalculably; the salmon have 
become dear in proportion; and the inhabitants of the 
counties through which salmon rivers flow, see them taken 
and packed up for the metropolis, by hundreds, without 
having it in their power to purchase a pound for their own 
tables. An inducement was held out for the practice of 
new modes of catching the fish, and great industry was ex- 
erted in a trade which had become so profitable. Had 
not a certain check heen placed on these proceedings by 
the laws and regulations made for the preservation of 
the salmon tribe, we should probably, ere this, have lost 
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the advantage of their visits to our rivers; and even as 
it is, they appear to be gradually deserting some of the 
southern rivers of Scotland where the supply was for- 
merly very abundant. 

The causes of this unwelcome desertion of their old 
haunts by the salmon, are still in operation, and it is 
confidently foretold by experienced anglers, that ere long, 
many of the once-famed salmon rivers will be destitute 
of this fish. In noticing the more prominent of these 
causes, we take the united testimony of Sir Humphry 
Davy and Sir Walter Scott, in saying that the change 
produced in the rivers and brooks of England and Scot- 
land during the last twenty years, by the general system 
of drainage, has been a great cause of the diminution of 
fish in those streams. The moist, spongy, or peaty, 
soils which once composed a great part of the high lands 
of England, and the extensive morasses which covered 
the southern hills of Scotland, used to receive and retain, 
like sponges, the quantities of rain which fell upon them, 
and the moisture soaking from thence by slow degrees 
into rivulets and streamlets, was gradually transmitted 
to the main body of the river. Thus the rivers were 
slower in rising to flood than they are at present, and 
slower in subsiding from that state; and their full and 
equable stream allowed the salmon, at almost all times, 
to pursue their course towards the upland sources. But 
now that the work of drainage has been so extensively 
carried on, the moisture is no longer retained in the 
same degree by a spongy soil, but being carried off by 
numerous channels to the principal stream, this latter 
becomes suddenly swollen, and rushes onward with a 
rapid current which forces the fish into pools and dams, 
and in its subsidence, which is also sudden, leaves them 
there, unable to ascend higher, and thus they are taken 
in great numbers. These remarks apply more especially 
to Scotland, but, in a limited degree, they describe the 
state of English rivers also. There is another way in 
which drainage is supposed to be injurious to the fishing 
interest. The food on which the salmon and other fish 
principally subsist, is lessened in quantity by that cause. 
Sir Humphry Davy says, 

I attribute the change of the quantity of flies in rivers to 
the cultivation of thecountry. Most of the bogs or marshes 
which fed many,considerable streams are drained; and the 
consequence is that they are more likely to be affected by 
severe droughts and great floods, the first killing, and the 
second washing away, the larve and aurelias. 

In many cases, the system of drainage has been indis- 
criminately carried on, and its good results, even to the 
proprietor of the land, are extremely questionable. Judi- 
cious persons will, in time, be led to qualify its excess, 
and this will doubtless improve the state of the rivers, 
by restoring to them a more equable stream. 

The other main cause of the deficiency of the salmon 
arises from moral circumstances, for which it is to be 
feared there is no remedy. The privilege of fishing for sal- 
mon does not necessarily follow the possession of land 
on one or both banks of a salmon river. The cases are 
numerous where the right of fishing in any particular 
part of the stream has been conferred by charters or 
royal grants on individuals who are neither owners nor 
occupiers of the land in the vicinity. By whatever 
means such right has been obtained, each proprietor is 
anxious to make the most of his part of the river, and 
is alye much interested in the practices of those who 
occupy the portions above or below him. The proprie- 
tors of the upper part of the river receive great injury 
if the means employed in the lower fisheries are such as 
to prevent the ascent of the salmon to them; and the 
lower proprietors are equally aggrieved if the salmon 
are destroyed during the breeding season when they re- 
pair to the upper parts of the stream to deposit thcir 
spawn. Between the upper and lower proprietors, there- 
fore, there should ever exist a good understanding as to 
their respective rights, anda careful maintenance of such 





megeriens as are best adapted to secure the supply of 
fish; for each is so much concerned in the actions of his 
neighbour, that to look only to présent individual 
interest is to ensure future individual and general loss. 
Owing to the great demand for salmon, and the improved 
methods of taking that favourite fish, there is, at the pre- 
sent time, a degree of activity and success in the means 
adopted in the lower fisheries, which has a considerable 
effect in intercepting the salmon in their progress from 
the sea to the upper parts of the river. This occasions 
the value of the upper fisheries to be greatly diminished, 
and, consequently, renders the upper proprietors indif- 
ferent to the preservation of the fish. During the whole 
breeding season, or close-time, it is ordained by law that 
the fish should remain undisturbed, and be allowed to 
ascend to the heads of the streams uninjured; and, as 
we have already stated, they are, at that time, unwhole- 
some and unfit for food. These laws are enforced with 
very high penalties, and it might be supposed that the 
temptation to infringe them would not be great, consider- 
ing the inferiority of the fish at that season. Yet we 
are told that the spawning fish are destroyed in fne 
upper parts of the river. 

We must now proceed to describe the various means 
employed for the capture of salmon, in the different parts 
of the river, during the legally established season, which, 
in Scotland, extends from the first of February to the 
fourteenth of September, Sundays excepted. 

The stake-net affords the most advantageous means 
for taking salmon at the mouth of the river. This net 
was first introduced on the Solway, about a hundred 
years ago, and was called a “raise” or “rise” net. At 
first it was nearly in the form of a crescent, and was 
fastened to two stakes. It rose with the flgw of the 
tide, and the salmon were taken only at the ebb. Im- 
provements were afterwards made, which rendered it 
available during the flood as well as the ebb-tide. When 
stake-nets became general, they were found to be exceed- 
ingly advantageous in increasing the quantity of fish 
taken; and such was the success with which they were 
used, that as many as five hundred salmon and grilses 
have been secured in one of them, at the same time. 
These nets are not adapted for any other situation than 
the mouths of rivers, and are only used when the tide is 
always ebbing and flowing, the stakes being firmly driven 
into the rocky ground on the banks of the river. The 
nets are fixed between high and low-water mark, and do 
not interfere with the return of the fish from the upper 
streams. Salmon fresh from the sea are as often to be 
found in the shallow as in the deep water, but those 
which are descending from the spawning ground are 
weak and out of condition, and always keep the middle 
of the stream. There is another sort of net used on the 
coast, or the tideway of a river, but it is nearly super- 
seded by the one just described. It is called a stage-net, 
and requires the constant attendance of fishermen, on 
the top of a stage or platform. 

At a higher portion of the river the coble-net is used 
with much effect. The fishermen go out in flat-bottomed 
boats, called cobles, and get their chief supply from the 
pools of the river, to which the salmon freely resort. In 
dragging their nets along the bed of the river, or pool, 
they frequently rake up the spawning-bed, or injure the 
young fry, so that this mode of fishing is deemed in- 
jurious, besides taking the fish in a less perfect manner 
than by the stake-net. The salmon are frequently 
bruised in being dragged along in the net, and not being 
immediately packed in ice, are often inferior in flavour 
to those procured at the mouth of the stream. 

Another method of taking salmon on a large scale for 
public consumption, is by means of an artificial space or 
dyke in the river, called acruive. This cruive is formed 
of stones, projecting in such a manner, that the fish, in 
ascending the river, are led into them, and inclosed, as it 
were, inatrap. The cruive is considered as liable to 
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abuse, since it can easily be formed in such a way as to 
prevent the ascent of the fish towards the stream head. 


In still-fishing, as it is called, one end of the net is’ 


held by a ‘man on the shore, another by a fisherman in 
his boat. As a fish approaches, it is surrounded by the 
net and pulled ashore. 

A variety of other means are employed in the upper 
portion of the river, some of which can only be practised 
during flood-time, and others are common in ordinary 
fishing. We may mention one or two. 

Burning the water, or leistering, is a common prac- 
tice. A large number of nets are spread in every direc- 
tion in the upper portion of the river, and one or two 
persons stand in a boat, with leisters in their hands. A 
third individual stands in the centre of the boat with a 
torch, generally composed of tarred rags. The moment 
a fish is discovered within reach he is struck. 

The halve-net is a net fixed to the end of a pole, four- 
teen or sixteen feet in length.. The fisherman carries 
the net on his shoulder to the river or frith, and placing 
it under water, waits the entrance of the fish. 

Spearing is practised in nearly all our salmon rivers, 
but, as generally conducted, is considered illegal. The 
fish are speared late in the evening in their resting 
places, with a ten-pronged instrument. 

Within the last fifty years the transmission of salmon 
to all parts of the country, has been wonderfully facili- 
tated by the plan of packing the fish in boxes with 
ice, and also by the improved means of conveyance 
throughout the kingdom. Before that period the supply 
of salmon in the London market was at all times 
scanty, and in warm weather had almost wholly ceased. 
It was packed in straw, and sent chiefly from the differ- 
ent salmon rivers of England. If anything occurred 
to delay the vessel, the fish was obliged to be boiled 
and pickled before it was sent off, and a supply of 
fresh-taken fish was put into the ship as it was on 
the point of sailing. At the present time, in addition 
to the advantages above mentioned, we have steam- 
boats regularly arriving from all the. great salmon 
rivers, bringing their cargo with nearly as much cer- 
tainty and precision as a stage-coach would do, and 
allowing us to receive salmon in perfection, or rather in 
good condition, from a distance of five hundred miles. 
The produce of the fine rivers of Scotland is thus regu- 
larly conveyed to our markets, and the supply of salmon 
sent to London in one year alone (1835), amounted to 
42,000 boxes, each box weighing on an average one hun- 
dred-weight. Even on a reduced estimate the quantity 
brought to market that season is said to have been 20,000 
tons, or 4,480,000 pounds; which at ten-pence per pound 
would give 186,666/7. The salmon are delivered to com- 
mission-agents, who charge five per cent., and take the 
risk of bad debts. This business is a lucrative one, and 
is in very few hands. 

So long as seventy or eighty years ago, the value of 
salmon fisheries was very great, and in consequence of 
the great demand for this fish, it has gone on increasing. 
At the above period, as Pennant informs us, there were 

forty-one considerable fisheries on the river Tweed alone, 
extending upwards about fourteen miles from the mouth 
of the river, which were rented for about 5400/. per 
annum. The expenses attending the servant’s wages, 
nets, boats, &c., amounted to 5000/7. more, which, to- 
gether made up the sum of 10,4007. Twenty times the 
sum of fish must have been caught to defray that expense, 
therefore, the salmon taken in the Tweed at that time 
must have been about 208,000 in one year. For the 
seven years preceding 1824, the rental of the Tweed 
fisheries averaged about 12,0007. One of the fisheries 
on the river Spey has been let at the enormous sum of 
8000/. a year, and the’ expenses are supposed to have 
been 40001. more. 

We have scarcely mentioned the law respecting 
weekly close-time on salmon rivers, which forbids all 
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fishing operations, as well as the existence of. any obsta- 
cles to the ascent of the fish, from twelve o'clock at 
night on Saturday to the same hour on Sunday. . Were 
it not for this short respite, the salmon would scarcel 
ever reach the upper streams of those rivers where me | 
vigilant means are used to entrap them, and consequently 
the trade in such rivers would soon fail. Thus the in- 
terest of all parties, as well as the veneration due to the 
Sabbath, demand this time of rest. Sir Humphry 
Davy in his Salmonia, remarks on the strictness of the 
Scotch in their observance of the Sabbath, and introduces 
in his dialogue a discussion respecting the manner of pass- 
ing the day in Protestant and Roman Catholic countries. 

We cannot omit the opportunity of placing before our 
readers the admirable reasoning of Sir Walter Scott on 
this subject, who, in noticing the argument above alluded 
to, gives his own opinion in the following words :— 


If we believe in the divine origin of the commandment, 
the Sabbath is instituted for the express - oses of religion. 
The time set apart is the “Sabbath of the Lord ;” a day on 
which we are not to work our own works, or think our own 
thoughts. The precept ‘is positive, and the purpose clear. 
For our eternal benefit ‘a certain space of every week is 
appointed, which, sacred. from all other avocations, save 
Pe imposed by necessity and mercy, is to be employed in 
religious duties. The Roman Catholic church, which = 
so much force on observances merely ritual, may consistently 
suppose that the time claimed is more than sufficient for the 
occasion, and dismiss the peasants, when mass is over, to any 
game or gambol which fancy may dictate, leaving it with the 
priests to do on behalf of the congregation, what further is 
necessary for.the working out of their salvation. But this 
is not Protestant doctrine, though it may be imitated by 
Protestant churches. He who has to accomplish his own 
salvation, must not carry to tennis-courts and skittle-grounds 
the train of reflections which ought necessarily to be excited 
by a serious discourse of religion. The religious part of 
the Sunday’s exercise is not to be considered as a bitter 
medicine, the taste of which is as.soon as possible to be re- 
moved by a bit of sugar. On the contrary, our demeanour 
through the rest of the day ought to be, not sullen certainly, 
or morose, but serious and tending to instruction. Give to the 
world one half of the Sunday, and you will find religion has 
no strong hold of the other. Pass the morning at church, 
and the evening, according to your taste or rank, in the 
cricket-field, or at the opera, and you will soon find thoughts 
of the evening hazards and bets intrude themselves on the 
sermon, and that recollections of the popular melodies inter- 
fere with the psalms. Religion is thus treated like Lear, to 
whom his ungrateful daughters first denied one half of his 
stipulated attendance ! and then made it a question whether 
they should grant him any share of what*remained. 
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